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World  Nutrition  and  Agrarian  Stability- — 
Proposals  for  a  Food  Board  by  blair  bolles 


BY  setting  up  the  Preparatory  Commission  on 
World  Food  Proposals,  the  United  States  and  the 
thirty-two  other  sponsoring  governments  have  un¬ 
dertaken  to  find  out  whether  they  can  correct, 
through  international  agreement,  a  condition  which 
causes  maladjustment  in  world  economy — the  pro¬ 
duction  in  farming  nations  of  unmarketable  “sur¬ 
pluses”  of  agricultural  commodities  at  the  same 
time  a  large  number  of  people  are  underfed.  On 
the  basis  of  recommendations  from  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  began  its  work  on  October  28,  1946, 
interested  governments  will  in  time  decide  on  the 
feasibility  of  joint  long-term  action  to  stabilize  agri¬ 
cultural  economy  and  increase  food  consumption. 

The  chief  task  of  the  interested  governments  is 
to  determine  if  the  production  of  farms,  forests  and 
fisheries  can  be  expanded  without  subjecting  the 
world  to  greater  danger  from  the  instability  in¬ 
herent  in  surpluses.  The  desire  to  expand  produc¬ 
tion  runs  counter  to  trends  that  prevailed  before 
World  War  II.  Then  governments  often  sought 
agricultural  stability  by  restriction,  not  expansion,  of 
output,  and  some  restrictive  programs  still  remain 
in  effect.  Production  restriction  has  been  a  feature 
both  of  national  farm  programs  (notably  in  the 
United  States  after  the  passage  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  in  1933)  and  of  international  com¬ 
modity  agreements’  concluded  before  as  well  as 
during  World  War  II.  The  governments  which  set 
up  the  Preparatory  Commission  have  studied  pro- 
p)osals  for  expansion  through  direct  action  to  stabil¬ 
ize  agriculture,  and  also  through  complementary 
economic  undertakings  to  improve  industry  and 
promote  commerce  in  non-agricultural  commodities. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  (FAO)  convoked  the  Preparatory 
Q)mmission  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  Conference  of  the  Organization^  which  met 

1.  International  Labor  Office,  Intergoiemmentiil  Commodity 

Control  Agreements  (Montreal,  1943),  P-  Sec  text  in 

this  work  of  Wheat  Agreement  of  1942.  The  .Agreement  pro¬ 
vided  for  restriction,  although  it  was  never  put  into  o|)cration. 

2.  Copenhagen  Conference,  Commission  C,  Report  of  Com¬ 
mittee  I,  Document  78  (mimeographed),  September  12,  1946. 


in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  from  September  2  to  13, 
1946.  Illustrating  the  modern  interdependence  of  in¬ 
tergovernmental  agencies  as  well  as  nations,  the 
Commission  will  not  make  proposals  until  it  has 
jointly  studied  its  problem  with  the  Preparatory 
Committee  of  the  International  Trade  Organization 
(ITO)  which  met  in  London  on  October  15,  1946.’ 
Together  they  will  consider  whether  it  would  be 
wise  and  feasible  for  the  United  Nations  to  treat 
food  and  inedible  agricultural  products  differently 
from  other  goods  moving  in  the  stream  of  world 
commerce.  Sir  John  Boyd  Orr,  FAO  Director-Gen¬ 
eral,  proposed  in  July  1946  that  a  World  Food  Board 
be  set  up  in  order  to  stimulate  the  production  of 
foodstuffs  and  improve  their  distribution.**  The 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  however, 
four  months  later  in  Washington,  separately  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  interested  governments  deal 
with  agricultural  commodity  problems  through  the 
proposed  ITO  rather  than  through  a  specialized 
agricultural  agency.’  The  United  States  suggested 
also  in  London  to  the  Preparatory  Committee  that 
the  ITO  supervise  foreign  trade  in  all  commodities 
without  exception.^  F.  W.  Bulcock,  delegate  of 
Australia,  said,  “To  avoid  final  frustration,  it  is 
clear  that  FAO  policy  and  ITO  policy  must  reach 
a  common  conclusion  on  many  points.”’ 

INCREASING  FOOD  CONSUMPTION 
One  problem  of  the  interested  governments  is  to 
determine  how  the  consumption  of  foodstuffs  can 
be  expanded.  Production  expansion  requires  mar¬ 
ket  expansion.  Nutritionists  consider  that  current 
consumption  of  foodstuffs  is  inadequate,  although 
it  is  difficult  to  work  out  methods  of  distribution 
that  would  make  food  in  large  quantities  available 

3.  Washington  Post,  November  9,  1946. 

4.  Orr,  Proposals  for  a  World  Food  Board  (Washington,  FAO, 
1946). 

5.  New  Yorl{  Times,  October  29  and  31,  1946. 

ft.  Suggested  Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations,  Department  of  State  Publication  2^98 
(Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  September  1946). 

7.  Copenhagen  0>nfcrence,  Fughth  Plenary  Meeting,  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  1946,  Proceedings,  Itocument  18  (mimeographed),  p.  3. 
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fl  to  the  underfed.  “If  all  men  arc  to  be  fed  as  human 
beings  should  be  fed,  there  will  be  a  market  for  all 
the  food  which  can  be  produced  for  many  years 
ahead,”  Orr  said  soon  after  the  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mission  convened.®  The  FAO  during  the  summer 
i  of  1946  reported  that  “about  half  of  the  world’s 
!  population  was  subsisting  before  the  war  at  a  level 
*  of  food  consumption  which  was  not  high  enough 
to  maintain  normal  health,  allow  for  normal 
growth  of  children  or  furnish  enough  energy  for 
'  normal  work.^-’  ...  In  areas  containing  over  half 
the  world’s  population,  food  supplies  at  the  retail 
level  (not  actual  intake)  were  sulHcient  to  furnish 
an  average  of  less  than  2,250  calories  daily.” 

The  FAO  World  Food  Survey  set  2,550-2,650  as 
the  minimum  calorie  intake  necessary  to  safeguard 
i  health.  “Food  supplies  furnishing  an  average  of 
more  than  2,750  calories  per  caput  daily  were 
available  in  areas  containing  somewhat  less  than 
a  third  of  the  world’s  population.  The  remaining 
areas,  containing  about  one-sixth  of  the  world’s 
ppulation,  had  food  supplies  that  were  between 
these  high  and  low  levels.”  The  high<alorie  areas 
include  most  of  the  western  world,  all  of  North 
j  America,  and  much  of  Europe.  Oceania  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  also  belong 

■  to  this  group.  The  medium<alorie  areas  include 
E  most  of  southern  Europe,  part  of  Asia  and  the 
!  Middle  East,  part  of  Africa,  and  part  of  South 

■  America.  The  low-calorie  areas  comprise  most  of 
f  Asia,  and  all  of  Central  America.  Countries  with 
I  an  average  pre-war  consumption  of  more  than  3,000 
i  calories  daily  were  the  United  States,  Canada,  Eire, 

United  Kingdom,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  France,  Argentina  and  Australia.  To 
this  list  the  FAO  later  added  New  Zealand  and 
Korea.  Countries  with  a  daily  average  of  less  than 
2,000  calories  were  Iran,  Iraq,  Trans-Jordan,  El  Sal¬ 
vador,  Mexico  and  Colombia. 

The  economic  instability  from  which  farmers 
sufTer  in  the  absence  of  means  for  expanding  con¬ 
sumption  disturbs  the  world  economy.  This  in¬ 
stability  is  apparently  an  important  cause  of  de¬ 
pression.  “It  must  be  taken  as  highly  probable, 
though  not  finally  established,  that  the  trade  cycle 
has  an  agricultural  root,”  Sir  William  Henny 
Hcveridge  has  written.'®  He  points  out  that  the 
cycle  is  not  limited  by  national  boundaries:  “The 
international  character  of  trade  fluctuation  hardly 
calls  for  much  emphasis  in  a  generation  which  has 

8.  Address  before  the  Herald-Tribune  Forum.  New  York.  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune,  Section  X,  p.  24,  November  3,  1946. 

9.  World  Food  Survey  (Washington,  FAO,  July  5,  1946),  p.  8. 

10.  Beveridge,  Full  Employment  in  a  Free  Society  (New  York, 
W.  W.  Norton,  1945),  p.  303. 


experienced  the  events  of  1929  to  1937,  and  the 
world  depression  included  between  those  years. 

.  .  .  The  community  of  suffering  of  nearly  all  na¬ 
tions,  whether  industrial  or  agricultural,  in  that 
period  is  a  commonplace.”"  Food  producers 
are  perennially  concerned  about  possible  sur¬ 
pluses.  “We  are  going  to  have  a  higher  level  of 
production  than  we  had  in  the  past.  This  appears 
to  be  causing  great  concern  to  those  who  saw  the 
damage  done  by  surpluses  in  the  20’s  and  30’s,” 
American  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  P. 
Anderson  reported  in  January  1946.*^  The  sur- 
jiluses  of  the  itpo’s,  it  will  be  recalled,  caused 
farmers’  incomes  to  decline,  while  incomes  of 
persons  in  other  categories  were  rising.'^  The  mar¬ 
gin  between  what  is  marketable  and  what  may 
turn  out  to  be  surplus  is  usually  slight  and  difficult 
to  predict.  “A  relatively  small  excess  of  supply  over 
economic  demand  is  followed  by  a  big  drop  in 
prices,  as  occurred  in  the  late  1920’s.  .  .  .  These 
fluctuations  are  the  bane  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducers.”''*  Producers  suffer  from  a  short-term  cycle 
and  a  long-term  cycle.  The  short-term  cycle  brings 
swift  fluctuations.  In  only  one  year  during  the 
decade  1928-1958  did  the  highest  price  for  rubber 
exceed  the  lowest  price  by  less  than  70  per  cent. 
During  the  same  decade,  cotton  prices  varied  an 
average  of  42  per  cent  within  each  year.  The  aver¬ 
age  excess  of  the  year’s  high  price  for  wheat  over 
the  year’s  low  price  in  Liverpool  was  70  per  cent. 

The  action  of  the  Oipenhagen  Conference  in 
creating  the  Preparatory  Commission  reflected 
hope  that  nations  might  free  farmers  from  the 
bane  of  fluctuation  by  methods  that  could  “act  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  great  cyclical  depressions 
which  arc  the  cur.se  of  the  world  today.”'’  The 
agricultural  restriction  programs  of  the  1930’s  con¬ 
stituted  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  development  of 
surpluses,  hut  restriction  has  not  eliminated  sur¬ 
pluses  in  the  United  States.  According  to  Secretary 
Anderson,  “last  fall  [1945,  twelve  years  after  the 
restriction  program  became  effective]  there  were 
more  potatoes  than  farmers  could  market  without 
assistance  at  support  levels  [loans  and  grants  de¬ 
signed  to  give  the  farmer  a  profit  when  prices  are 
unprofitable].”  He  added:  “Next  spring  [1946]  we 

1 1.  Ibid.,  p.  282. 

12.  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
79th  Conjjress,  2d  Session,  Hearings  on  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  Appropriation  Bill  for  7947  (Washington,  1946),  p.  7. 

13.  Maurice  Leven,  Harold  G.  Moulton,  and  Clark  Warbur- 
ton,  America's  Capacity  to  Consume  (Washington,  The  Brook¬ 
ings  Institution,  1943),  p.  29. 

14.  Orr,  Proposals  for  a  World  Food  Board,  cited,  p.  4. 

15.  Copenhagen  Conference,  Fifth  Plenary  Meeting,  Septem¬ 
ber  4,  1946,  Proceedings,  Document  ii  (mimeographed)  speech 
of  Sir  John  Strachey,  United  Kingdom  Food  Minister. 
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shall  be  prepared  to  meet  intensified  problems  in 
support  of  egg  prices.”**"  Restriction,  moreover,  has 
safeguarded  the  producers  of  foodstuffs  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  consumers.  The  method  of  restriction, 
therefore,  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  two  objec¬ 
tives  the  Copenhagen  Conference  decided  the 
United  Nations  should  seek:  the  development  and 
Organization  of  the  ‘‘production,  distribution  and 
utilization  of  the  basic  foods  to  provide  diets  on  a 
health  standard  for  the  peoples  of  all  countries”; 
and  the  stabilizing  of  ‘‘agricultural  prices  at  levels 
fair  to  producers  and  consumers  alike.”*^ 

PROPOS.\LS  FOR  EXPANSION 

From  the  outset  the  Preparatory  Commission  on 
World  Food  Proposals  disagreed  as  to  the  kind  of 
program  that  would  most  probably  bring  about 
at  least  partial  realization  of  the  Copenhagen  ob¬ 
jectives.  The  disagreement  has  been  both  ideolog¬ 
ical  and  technical.  Some  proposals  call  for  economic 
planning  by  governments  and  intergovernmental 
agencies,  while  other  plans  reflect  the  belief  that  an 
expansion  of  food  consumption  and  agricultural 
production  would  ensue  once  government  interfer¬ 
ence  has  been  terminated. 

The  governments  represented  in  the  FAO  must 
choose  between  the  suggested  international  ar¬ 
rangements  designed  to  coordinate  government 
intervention  and  those  that  would  tend  to  relax 
intervention — or  else  effect  a  compromise.  The  an¬ 
nounced  policy  of  the  United  States  in  interna¬ 
tional  economic  affairs  is  to  oppose  “remorseless 
economic  planning”'^  and  to  encourage  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  private  enterprise  on  the  ground  that 
“to  tamper  with  private  enterprise,  except  to  ap¬ 
ply  well-conceived,  legal  and  essential  controls, 
will  precipitate  a  disintegration  of  life  and  liberty 
as  we  conceive  and  treasure  them.”*’  This  attitude 
is  implicit  in  the  proposals  made  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Preparatory  Commission.  By  contrast, 
Henrik  de  Kaufmann,  Danish  Minister  to  the 
United  States,  the  chairman  of  the  Copenhagen 
Conference,  said  he  believed  most  people  realized 
that  the  world  is  to  have  planning.^’  In  outright 

1 6.  Hearings  on  .Igricnlttire  Department  Appropriation  Bill 
for  1947,  cited,  p.  4. 

17.  “The  Copenhagen  Conference,”  FAD  information  Scrt'ice 
Bulletin  (Washington),  October  4,  1946,  p.  6. 

18.  Ray  Atherton,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Canada,  to 
Ottowa  Board  of  Trade,  October  3,  1946.  Washington  Post, 
October  4,  1946. 

19.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Spruille  Braden,  to  F.xecu- 
tives’  Club  of  Chicago,  September  13,  1946.  See  Private  Enter¬ 
prise  in  the  Development  of  the  Americas,  State  Department 
Publication  2640  (Washington,  1946),  p.  3. 

20.  Copenhagen  Conference,  Second  Plenary  Meeting,  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1946,  Proceedings,  Df)cument  2  (mimeographed), 
p.  3. 


PROPOSALS  FOR  A  FOOD  BOARD 

opposition  to  programs  embodying  the  principle 
of  free  competition.  United  Kingdom  Food  Min¬ 
ister  Strachey  told  the  Copenhagen  Conference: 
“There  is  the  inherent  and  formidable  tendency  of 
an  unplanned  economic  system  to  keep  the  masses 
of  the  population  down  to  as  near  a  subsistence 
level  as  it  can.”**  In  an  extreme  comment  on  the 
degree  to  which  a  Food  Board  might  affect  es¬ 
tablished  channels  of  competition,  Fiorello  La 
(iiiardia,  director  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration,  told  the  Copen¬ 
hagen  C'onference  that  a  Board  “would  be  the 
channel  through  which  all  export  and  all  ex¬ 
changes  of  surplus  commodities  would  necessarily 
have  to  go.  ...  It  would  put  the  exchanges  out 
of  business.  It  would  make  the  speculators  go  out 
and  work  for  a  living.”^^  La  Cuardia  spoke  for 
himself  only,  but  on  October  13,  1946,  the  National 
Association  of  Commodity  Exchanges  and  Allied 
Trades  wrote  to  Representative  John  W.  Flanna- 
gan,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  chairman  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Agriculture  Ck)mmittee, 
that  the  FAO  was  developing  a  program  for  a 
“world-wide  totalitarian  system”  filled  with  “immi¬ 
nent  peril”  to  American  institutions. 

One  argument  in  favor  of  planning  for  consump¬ 
tion  is  that  only  by  official  intervention  can  food  be 
made  available  to  those  who  lack  the  money  needed 
to  buy  it.  “Poverty  is  the  chief  cause  of  malnu¬ 
trition,”  the  World  Food  Survey  said.  “All  the 
countries  in  which  the  supply  of  calorics  per  caput 
was  less  than  2,250  a  day  were  countries  in  which 
the  average  per  caput  income  was  less  than  U.S. 
Si, 000  a  year.  For  a  world  as  a  whole  it  can  be 
said,  ‘tell  me  what  you  earn  and  I  will  tell  you 
how  you  eat.’  The  Committee  on  Economics 
and  Statistics  of  the  Copenhagen  Conference  advo¬ 
cated  “a  reorientation  of  world  agriculture  and 
reorientation  of  world  trade  in  which  food  will  be 
treated  as  an  essential  of  life  rather  than  primarily 
as  merchandise.”*'*  This  point  of  view  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  James  G.  Gardiner, 
C'anadian  delegate  at  Copenhagen,  said:  “Food  is 
an  essential  to  life,  and  the  provision  of  f(X)d,  in¬ 
cluding  the  stabilization  of  returns  for  those  who 
produce  it,  should  not  be  dependent  on  the  success 
f)r  failure  of  measures  promoted  solely  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  trade.”*' 

21.  Fifth  Plenary  McctiriK,  Proceedings,  cittd. 

22.  Copenhagen  Conference,  Seventh  Plenary  Meeting,  Sep¬ 
tember  5,  1946,  Proceedings ,  Document  17  (mimeographed), 
pp.  11-12. 

23.  World  Food  Survey,  cited,  p.  to. 

24.  Co|H'nhagen  Cf)nfcrcncc,  Commission  A,  Report  of  Com¬ 
mittee  V,  Document  70  (mimeographed),  September  12,  1946. 

25.  Copenhagen  Conference,  Sixth  Plenary  Meeting,  Septem¬ 
ber  4,  1946,  Proceedings,  Document  15  (mimeographed),  p.  I2- 


When  arguing  on  behalf  of  the  producers  of  food¬ 
stuffs,  planners  sometimes  suggest  a  compromise 
with  the  goal  of  expansion.  A.  H.  Boerma,  Neth¬ 
erlands  Commissioner  for  Agrarian  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  and  delegate  to  the  Preparatory  Commis¬ 
sion,  announced  that  “the  Netherlands  Delega¬ 
tion  is  convinced  that  stabilization  of  markets  is 
impossible  without  control  of  production.  .  .  .  Only 
insofar  as  the  objectives  .  .  .  cannot  be  fulfilled  by 
shifts  in  production,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
production  control  as  a  method  for  restriction  and 
curtailment.”-'’  Some  production-planners  have 
spoken  on  behalf  of  expansion.  James  Turner,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  International  Federation  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Producers,  said,  “the  prerequisite  to  the  farm¬ 
er’s  fulfilling  his  true  function  in  society  ...  is  that 
he  should  have  an  assurance  of  a  market  at  an  eco¬ 
nomic  price  for  his  production.  But  his  production 
should  be  diverted  towards  meeting  the  dietetic 
needs  of  the  consumers  from  a  diversified  and  bal¬ 
anced  agriculture.  .  .  .  An  international  integration 
of  national  agricultural  policies  is  the  logical  re¬ 
quirement  to  safeguard  against  a  recurrence  of  the 
economic  chaos  in  world  trade  in  agricultural 
products,  which  was  the  legacy  of  the  First  World 
War  and  the  forerunner  of  the  last.”^^ 

On  one  point  spokesmen  for  conflicting  views 
agree:  a  lowering  of  trade  barriers  and  inter¬ 
national  action  in  other  economic  fields  are  nec¬ 
essary  before  farm  production  and  food  consump¬ 
tion  can  be  expanded.  The  United  States  has  im¬ 
plied  in  its  Suggested  Charter  for  an  International 
Trade  Organization  that  the  lowering  of  trade 
barriers  will  of  itself  bring  about  the  desired  ex¬ 
pansion,  so  long  as  established  specialized  inter¬ 
governmental  economic  agencies  of  which  the 
United  States  is  a  member  play  their  part.  The 
specialized  agencies  are  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund,  the  Provisional  Internation¬ 
al  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  the  International 
Labor  Organization  and,  in  the  center  of  this 
group,  the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  The  advocates  of  planning  for  expansion 
of  food  production,  however,  hold  that  govern¬ 
ments,  after  they  have  lowered  trade  barriers  and 
joined  the  specialized  agencies,  must,  singly  and  in 
cooperation,  take  the  further  step  of  intervening 
directly  to  support  agricultural  economy. 

ORR’S  PLAN  FOR  WORLD  FOOD  BOARD 
The  principal  expansionist  proposals  among  the 

26.  Press  Release  24,  Food  and  A.urii-ulture  Or.nanization  of 
tlic  United  Nations,  October  2S, 

27.  Uopenhajten  Conference,  Ninth  Plenary  .Meeting,  Septem¬ 
ber  6,  1946,  Vroccaiinj'S,  Document  21  Omi"eograplied;,  p.  S. 


many  submitted  to  the  Preparatory  Commission 
were  prepared  by  Sir  John  Boyd  Orr,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  The  proposals 
of  Orr  and  of  the  United  Kingdom  stress  planning, 
while  the  proposal  of  the  United  States  emphasizes 
commercial  liberalism. 

The  Orr  pro{X)sal  for  the  establishment  of  a 
World  Food  Board  was  the  first  of  the  three  to  be 
published.  The  central  feature  of  the  Board  would 
be  a  “buffer  stock  scheme,”  whereby  the  Board 
would  buy,  hold  and  sell  stocks  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  agricultural  commodities.  The  Board 
would  encourage  expansion  of  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  by  buying  farm  stocks  when  prices  were  fall¬ 
ing  and  selling  when  prices  were  rising.  The  pro¬ 
ducer,  it  is  contended,  would  thus  always  have  a 
market  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  Board  envisaged 
by  Orr  would  act  through  commodity  committees. 
It  “would  announce  a  maximum  and  minimum 
price.”  Normally  it  should  hold  stocks  represent¬ 
ing  six  to  twelve  months’  trade  in  each  stock.  The 
operation  of  the  plan  would  require  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  Board,  but  the  Board  should  “earn 
enough  to  cover  the  quite  considerable  costs  of 
storage.”  Since  “in  the  case  of  a  few  commodities 
there  may  be  danger  of  competitive  export  subsi¬ 
dization  which,  if  tolerated,  would  destroy  the  in¬ 
ternational  stock  holding  program,  ...  it  might 
be  necessary  to  negotiate  schedules  of  export  quotas 
between  governments  until  new  markets  could  be 
developed.”  The  functions  of  the  Board  would  be: 

1.  To  stabilize  prices  of  agricultural  commodities 
on  the  world  markets,  including  provision  of 
the  necessary  funds  for  stabilizing  operations. 

2.  To  establish  a  world  food  reserve  adequate  for 
any  emergency  that  might  arise  through  failure 
of  crops  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

3.  To  provide  funds  for  financing  the  disposal  of 
surplus  agricultural  products  on  special  terms 
to  countries  where  the  need  for  them  is  most 
urgent. 

4.  To  cooperate  with  organizations  concerned  with 
international  credits  for  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  development,  and  with  trade  and  com¬ 
modity  policy,  in  order  that  their  common  ends 
might  be  more  quickly  and  effectively  achieved.-” 

The  FAO  Standing  Advisory  Committee  on 
liconomics  and  Marketing  amplified  the  Orr  pro¬ 
posals  sof)n  after  they  were  published.  Meeting  at 
The  Hague  from  August  iq  to  24,  the  Committee 
|)ro[)oscd  that  the  M\jrld  Food  Board  establish 
.1  two-price  system  for  farm  and  food  products  in 
world  commerce — one  price  for  products  in  ordi¬ 
nary  trade,  and  a  special  price  for  products  to  be 

2S.  O.-r,  Proposals,  cited. 
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distributed  by  the  Board  to  countries  inhabited  by 
a  class  or  group  of  persons  eating  less  than  “an  in¬ 
ternationally  agreed  minimum”  of  food.  The 
Committee,  however,  warned  that  a  special  price 
system  would  have  “dangerous  aspects  against 
which  adequate  safeguards  would  have  to  be 
found.”  The  report  suggested  that  the  Board  deter¬ 
mine  a  “basic  price”  for  each  agricultural  commod¬ 
ity  as  near  as  possible  to  the  long-term  normal 
world  price. 

The  Committee  stated  that  effective  stabilization 
would  require  more  than  a  buffer  stocks  scheme. 
“Neither  buffer  stock  nor  quota  schemes  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  flawless  to  enlist  our  unqualified  support  as 
the  sole  method  of  commodity  control,”  Paul 
Lamartine  Yates,  British  economist  who  helped 
prepare  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Economics, 
had  written  in  1943  in  his  book  Commodity  Con- 
trolP  The  Committee  suggested  that  the  Board 
might  share  with  individual  countries  the  actual 
task  of  holding  buffer  stocks,  but  the  Board  should 
set  the  rules.  It  recommended  that  the  Board  and 
the  FAO  Nutrition  Division  conduct  “vigorous 
educational  programs”  in  countries  receiving 
special-price  foods  in  order  to  promote  increased 
consumption.  The  Committee  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  Orr  aims  could  not  be  reached  simply 
by  the  correction  of  present  shortcomings  in  agri¬ 
cultural  production  and  distribution.  The  Board, 
in  order  to  succeed,  would  have  to  encourage  in¬ 
dustrial  development  throughout  the  world  by  in¬ 
ternational  lending — the  province  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank.^°  This  approach  stressed  the  interde¬ 
pendence  of  world  economy  and  the  need  for  co¬ 
operation  among  the  specialized  intergovernmental 
economic  agencies. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  PROPOSALS 

The  United  Kingdom  Delegation  on  October  30, 
1946,  laid  before  the  Preparatory  Commission  in 
Washington  “Proposals  for  a  Positive  Commodity 
Policy.”  It  advocated  international  action  to  control 
commodities  and  to  improve  consumption,  al¬ 
though  it  opposed  the  establishment  of  a  World 
Food  Board  because  “it  is  the  considered  opinion 
of  H.  M.  Government  that  all  primary  commod¬ 
ities  and  all  commodity  problems  must  be  dealt 
with  by  one  single  international  organization.  .  .  . 
The  most  suitable  international  organization  to 
deal  with  commodities  would  be  the  Commodity 
Commission  of  the  proposed  International  Trade 

29.  Yates,  Commodity  Control  (London,  Cape,  1943). 

30.  First  Report  to  the  Director-General  by  Standing  Advisory 
Committee  on  Economics  and  Marketing,  Copenhagen,  August 
28,  1946. 


Organization.”^’  The  two-price  system  proposed 
by  the  FAO  Marketing  Committee  “should  be 
strictly  confined  to  the  temporary  emergency  task 
of  getting  rid  of  particular  surpluses.” 

The  United  Kingdom  suggested  that  an  inter¬ 
national  Buffer  Stocks  Authority  might  be  estab¬ 
lished,  but  “no  buffer  stock  could  be  set  up  by  the 
general  authority  without  the  consent  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  concerned”  and  “the  buffer  stock  operations 
might  be  directed  to  certain  defined  commodities 
which  the  Authority  might  buy  freely  at  some  pre¬ 
determined  lower  price  limit  and  sell  freely  at 
some  predetermined  upper  price  limit.” 

As  an  alternative,  the  United  Kingdom,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  suggestions  of  the  Marketing  C/)m- 
mittec,  proposed  the  possible  establishment  of  an 
international  Federation  of  National  Buffer  Stocks 
Authorities,  under  which  “each  country  might  be 
free  to  purchase  for  its  own  stock  and  sell  from 
that  stock  in  what  markets  and  at  what  prices  it 
thought  fit  subject,  of  course,  to  its  general  obliga¬ 
tions  under  any  international  commercial  conven¬ 
tion.”  Yet  another  alternative  scheme  could  be  the 
international  coordination  of  nationally-owned  buf¬ 
fer  stocks,  built  on  the  “foundation  of  such 
schemes  as  those  which  many  producing  countries 
had  already  introduced  before  the  war  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  own  producers.”  The  national 
stocks  would  have  predetermined  limits;  when 
those  domestic  limits  had  been  approached,  “im¬ 
porting  countries  would  be  required  to  assume  the 
main  burden  of  accumulation.”  The  United  King¬ 
dom  would  limit  the  commodities  to  which  buffer 
stocks  schemes  would  apply  to  “wheat  and  other 
cereals,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  certain  oils  and 
fats,  cotton,  wool,  rubber,”  (as  well  as  some  non- 
agricultural  commodities). 

The  United  Kingdom  proposals  suggested  that 
the  Commission  consider  the  possibility  of  encour¬ 
aging  long-term  contracts  between  producers  and 
purchasers  of  agricultural  commodities  as  a  factor 
contributing  to  stability.  The  proposals  commend¬ 
ed  "ad  hoc  action”  by  which  individual  nations, 
or  exporting  and  importing  nations  in  agree¬ 
ment,  could  carry  stocks  for  short  terms  in  order 
to  keep  them  off  the  market  at  periods  of  declining 
prices.  The  United  Kingdom  also  stated  that  it 
would  accept  temporary  restriction  schemes  if  these 
assured  the  availability  of  “supplies  adequate  at  all 
times  for  world  consumption  requirements  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices”;  and  provided  also  for  “the  pro- 

31.  Proposals  for  a  Positive  Commodity  Policy,  Document  8 
(Washington,  British  Information  Services)  (mimeographed), 
pp.  12-13. 
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Igressive  downward  adjustment  of  the  basic  price 
during  the  period  of  restriction.” 

The  United  Kingdom  proposals  urged  that  in¬ 
dividual  governments  should  follow  national  poli¬ 
cies  designed  to  make  the  international  program 
workable.  “It  is  a  necessary  precondition  of  the 
successful  operation  of  buffer  stocks  or  other 
methods  of  international  commodity  manage¬ 
ment,”  it  was  stated,  “that  national  measures  such 
as  subsidies,  tariffs  and  quotas  on  the  products 
concerned  should  be  regulated  either  by  a  general 
commercial  convention,  such  as  that  foreshadowed 
in  the  United  States  proposals  now  under  discus¬ 
sion  in  London  [suggested  Charter  for  ITO]  or 
by  ad  hoc  agreements.” 

One  great  difficulty  confronting  advocates  of  buf¬ 
fer  stock  schemes  is  determination  of  the  basic 
price.  If  the  delegates  to  the  Preparatory  Commis¬ 
sion  do  not  define  basic  price,  they  may  fail  in  the 
attempt  to  create  a  Food  Board  or  a  Buffer  Stocks 
Authority,  even  though  a  majority  should  agree 
with  the  fundamental  point  of  view  of  the  Orr  and 
the  United  Kingdom  proposals  that  some  degree 
of  international  intervention  in  the  operation  of 
agricultural  economy  is  desirable. 

Orr  in  his  proposals  noted  that  “care  would  be 
!  needed  to  commence  operations  at  the  correct  mo¬ 
ment  and  to  choose  an  appropriate  world  pricc,”^^ 
but,  since  he  was  presenting  only  the  outline  of  a 
i  scheme,  he  made  no  comment  on  what  is  “correct” 

\  and  what  is  “appropriate”  for  time  and  price.  Nor 
j  did  the  Marketing  Committee  include  in  its  report 
instructions  on  how  to  estimate  the  long-term  nor- 
I  mal  world  price  which  it  suggested  should  be 
■  taken  as  the  basic  price.  The  United  Kingdom  pro- 
!  posals  predicted  possible  harmful  consequences  if 
j  the  price  and  time  were  incorrectly  chosen,  but  of- 
{  fered  no  definition.  “An  incorrect  price  in  relation 
!  to  long  term  supply  and  demand  would  result 
either  in  the  gradual  swamping  of  the  stock  or  in 
the  exhaustion  of  its  supplies,”  the  United  King- 
:  dom  stated.^^  “It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Au- 
i  thority  must  not  only  be  empowered  to  reduce  or 

I  increase  the  basic  price  from  time  to  time,  but  its 
management  must  not  be  subject  to  special  pres¬ 
sures  which  prevent  price  reductions  or  increases 
and  must  be  given  absolute  discretion  to  alter  its 
i  price  and  determine  the  amount  of  the  change.” 
With  respect  to  timing  the  launching  of  buffer 
stock  operations,  the  United  Kingdom,  noting  that 
I  “prices  of  foodstuffs  and  other  primary  products 
I  arc  undoubtedly  high  at  the  moment,”  suggested 
I  that  intervention  by  a  buffer  stocks  scheme  should 

I  32-  Orr,  Proposals,  cited,  p.  11. 

I  33-  United  Kingdom,  Proposals,  cited,  p.  8. 


wait  until  “prices  have  reached  the  proper  long¬ 
term  level.”  That  suggestion  could  be  used  by  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  buffer  stocks  idea  as  an  excuse  for 
indefinite  postponement  of  action  on  planning. 

Agreement  on  a  basic  price  definition  is  difficult 
to  achieve  because  the  problem  of  price  affects  ex¬ 
porting  and  importing  countries  very  differently, 
rhe  former  are  naturally  tempted  to  hope  that  a 
buffer  stocks  scheme  would  operate  on  a  high- 
price  level  and  move  the  basic  price  gradually  up¬ 
ward.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  upward  movement 
has  characterized  the  lending  program  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  the  United 
States,  which  is  a  sort  of  national  buffer  stocks 
scheme.  Importing  countries,  by  contrast,  want  to 
buy  at  a  lower-price  level  than  that  at  which  ex¬ 
porters  want  to  sell.  Moreover,  determination  of 
the  “long-term  normal  world  price”  mentioned  by 
the  Marketing  Committee  is  complicated  by  the 
gap  between  domestic  prices  and  what  might 
be  called  the  world  price  for  any  commodity.  Do¬ 
mestic  prices  vary  from  country  to  country,  and  in 
almost  every  country  domestic  prices  for  practically 
all  farm  commodities  are  held  above  a  world 
price  by  artificial  supports  such  as  quotas,  export 
subsidies,  duties,  and  other  devices.  The  tendency 
to  support  domestic  prices  is  strong  even  in  a 
country  of  low  consumption  such  as  India,  where 
wheat  producers  are  encouraged  by  special  price 
aids.  These  various  devices  all  fall  into  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  trade  barriers,  and  “when  a  trade  barrier 
is  imposed  on  any  product  by  a  country  which 
imports  it,  the  immediate  effect  is  to  raise  the 
price  in  that  country  in  relation  to  prices  of  the 
same  product  in  other  countries.”^’  Unless  nations 
abandon  individual  price-support  policies,  a  Food 
Board  or  Buffer  Stocks  Authority  might  have  to 
operate  in  a  two-price  world  (domestic  and  inter¬ 
national)  or  a  three-price  world  if  the  low-price- 
assistance  scheme  of  the  Marketing  Committee 
should  be  accepted  by  the  Preparatory  Commission. 

UNITED  STATES  PROPOSALS 

The  United  States  proposals  do  not  favor  the 
buffer  stocks  scheme.  In  explaining  the  American 
government’s  point  of  view  to  the  Preparatory 
Commission,^’  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Norris  E.  Dodd  on  October  28  said:  “First,  we 
consider  it  doubtful  whether  a  World  Food  Board 
or  any  similar  device  would,  by  itself,  be  adequate 
to  deal  with  the  effect  that  widespread  government 

34.  World  Trade  Barriers  in  Relation  to  American  Agricul¬ 
ture,  73rd  Congress,  ist  Session,  Senate  Document  No.  70, 
June  5,  1933.  (Washington,  1933),  p.  20. 

35.  FAO  Press  Release  30.  Statement  made  by  the  Honorable 
Norris  E.  Dodd,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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intervention  threatens  to  have  upon  the  agricul¬ 
tural  demand  and  supply  situations  over  the  world 
once  the  present  emergency  has  come  to  an  end. 
Second,  we  consider  it  doubtful  whether  any  com¬ 
bination  of  buffer  stock  and  surplus  disposal  opera¬ 
tions  which  contemplates  the  establishment  of  a 
two-price  system  can  be  operated  successfully  with¬ 
out  quantitative  controls  of  supply.  In  our  view 
such  controls  are  not  adequately  provided  for  [in 
the  Orr  proposals].  Third,  there  is  the  fact  that 
price,  production  and  distribution  problems  differ 
greatly  between  different  commodities  and  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times.  An  overall  body,  such  as  the  proposed 
W’^orld  Food  Board,  would  not  suffice  for  dealing 
effectively  with  these  so  different  and  rapidly 
changing  problems,  which  ought  to  be  dealt  with 
by  special  negotiations,  commodity  !)y  commodity.” 

The  fourth  American  objection  to  the  Orr  pro¬ 
posals  was  that  “governments  are  unlikely  to  place 
the  large  funds  for  financing  such  a  plan  in  the 
hands  of  an  international  agency  over  whose  opera¬ 
tions  and  price  policy  they  would  have  little  con¬ 
trol.”  Funds  would  be  needed  under  the  Orr  Mar¬ 
keting  Committee  proposals  to  administer  the  buf¬ 
fer  stocks  scheme,  to  buy  stocks,  and  to  sell  food 
at  a  Class  II  price  in  deficit  countries.  The  Market¬ 
ing  Committee  estimated  that  a  Food  Board  would 
need  $2,000,000,000  for  a  buffer  stocks  revolving 
fund  if  it  handled  twelve  commodities,  including 
cotton  and  wool.  Some  economists  have  predicted 
that  buffer  stocks  schemes  could  become  self-finan¬ 
cing  after  they  began  operations  “by  reason  of  their 
operating  systematically  against  the  market.”^^ 

Under  Secretary  Dodd  proposed  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  entrust  commodity  problems  to  the  ITO. 
In  suggesting  plans  for  the  operation  of  the  ITO, 
Dodd  said,  the  United  States  “has  had  in  mind  the 
importance  of  securing  a  world-wide  expansion  in 
employment,  production,  trade  and  consumption.” 
He  pointed  out  that  the  American  suggestions  for 
ITO  included  a  chapter  providing  for  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  international  commodity  agreements.  The 
suggestions  state  that  the  agreements  would  be 
desirable  only  “in  special  difficulties”  and  “during 
a  '^ransitional  period,”  whereas  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  the  Orr  proposals  assume  that  countries 
will  reach  long-term  agreements  about  commodities. 
Commissioner  Boerma  told  the  meeting  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  October  2S  that  the  Netherlands  would 
suggest  amendment  of  the  American  proposals  in 
London  to  call  for  long-term  agreements.  The 
United  States  proposed  also  that  the  ITO  establish 
a  Commodity  Council  for  each  commodity  sub- 

36.  Intergot’crnmerJal  Commodity  Control  ^Igrcementf,  cited, 
p.  Iviii. 
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jected  to  special  agreement,  whereas  the  Orr  and 
United  Kingdom  proposals  leaned  toward  central¬ 
ized  control  over  commodities,  either  through  a 
Food  Board  or  an  ITO  Buffer  Stocks  Authority. 

Dodd  foresaw  the  piling  up  of  “burdensome  sur¬ 
pluses”  in  agricultural  exporting  countries,  but  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  problem  be  met  with  advice  and 
“education”  in  the  separate  countries  rather  than 
with  a  grant  of  power  to  an  international  agency. 
He  proposed  that  the  FAO,  which  has  authority 
to  recommend  but  not  to  act,  try  to  persuade  indi¬ 
vidual  countries  to  harmonize  their  national  pro¬ 
grams  affecting  agriculture,  because  “national  gov¬ 
ernmental  programs  have  been  and  are  being  de¬ 
veloped  with  very  little  reference  to  the  programs 
and  policies  of  other  countries.”  He  said  that  “over 
a  period  of  time,  consultation  and  cooperation 
among  the  nations  in  the  framing  of  their  indi¬ 
vidual  policies  and  programs  relating  to  agriculture 
and  nutrition  could  aid  significantly  in  achieving 
the  objectives  agreed  upon  in  Copenhagen.”  Dodd 
called  for  diversified  economic  improvement,  de¬ 
claring:  “Attention  needs  to  be  given  to  programs 
that  might  be  established  within  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  balanced  devel¬ 
opment  of  their  economies  as  a  whole.  In  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  these  programs,  there  are  available  also  the 
services  of  other  international  agencies,  such  as  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  its  Commis¬ 
sions,  the  International  Bank  and  Fund,  and  the 
International  Labor  Office.”  Dodd’s  emphasis  on 
national  enlightenment  above  international  plan¬ 
ning  as  the  means  for  achieving  expansion  and  sta¬ 
bility  reflected  what  the  Administration  thought 
was  the  attitude  in  the  United  States.  Yet  America 
still  controls  agricultural  production  and  socializes 
food  distribution  to  the  extent  of  subsidizing  school 
lunch  programs. 

THE  COPENHAGEN  CONFERENCE 

Interest  in  the  possibility  that  international  ac¬ 
tion  might  expand  and  stabilize  agriculture  and 
increase  food  consumption  developed  in  the  de¬ 
cade  before  the  Copenhagen  Conference  set  up 
the  Preparatory  Commission  on  World  Food  Pro¬ 
posals.  In  1937  the  League  of  Nations  received 
recommendations  for  the  creation  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  buffer  stocks  scheme.  A  memorandum  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  conference  at  Hot  Springs, 
Virginia,  in  May  1943  stated  that,  “for  deal¬ 
ing  with  those  commodities  the  post-war  mar¬ 
keting  of  which  will  be  complicated  by  the  continu¬ 
ation,  probably  for  .several  years,  of  wartime  sur¬ 
pluses  the  be.st  method  would  appear  to  be  inter¬ 
national  agreement  in  which  the  emphasis  would 
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be  placed  upon  achieving  price  stability  through 
buffer  stocks  and  the  inclusion  of  marketing  ar¬ 
rangements  equitable  both  to  the  producers  of  the 
current  output  and  to  the  holders  of  wartime  ac¬ 
cumulations.”^^  The  United  States,  however,  em¬ 
phasized  that  “basically  the  solution  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  requires  a  lowering  of  trade  barriers.”  The  ex¬ 
pansionist  viewpoint  dominated  the  Hot  Springs 
meeting.  Resolution  i  of  the  Final  Act  said:  “There 
has  never  been  enough  food  for  the  health  of  all 
people.  This  is  justified  neither  hy  ignorance  nor 
bv  the  harshness  of  nature.  Production  of  food 
must  he  greatly  expanded;  we  now  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  means  by  which  this  can  be  done.” 

The  decision  at  Copenhagen  to  undertake  a  for¬ 
mal  official  international  study  of  the  various  pro¬ 
posals  for  agricultural  expansionism  on  a  long-term 
basis  resulted  from  the  concern  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  General  Assembly  over  the  immediate  food 
crisis  of  1946.  The  Assembly  in  February  1946, 
called  upon  governments  and  international  organ¬ 
izations  concerned  with  food  and  agriculture  to 
take  measures  to  alleviate  the  crisis.  The  FAO, 
which  had  been  established  at  a  conference  held  in 
Quebec  from  October  i6  to  November  i,  1945,  con¬ 
vened  a  meeting  on  Urgent  Food  Problems  in 
Washington  from  May  20  to  27,  1946.  The  meet¬ 
ing  not  only  took  steps  to  deal  with  the  immediate 
food  problem,  but  requested  Director-General  Orr 
to  draw  up  proposals  for  the  long-term  problem 
of  food.  Accordingly,  Orr  drafted  his  proposals  of 
July  5,  and  presented  them  at  Copenhagen.  The 
Conference  on  the  final  day  declared  by  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  that  “international  machin¬ 
ery  is  necessary  to  achieve”  the  objectives  of  stabil¬ 
ity  and  greater  food  consumption,  but  left  to  the 
Preparatory  Commission  the  task  of  deciding  on 
the  kind  of  machinery  to  be  established. 

The  Copenhagen  Conference  was  attended  by 
voting  delegations  from  thirty-three^®  of  the  forty- 
seven  member  nations  of  FAO,  and  by  observers 
from  eight^^  member  nations,  seven  non-member 
nations,"^®  and  ten  official  international  organiza- 

37-  Mcnioniatlrttit  on  Biifler  Stn<'/(s  and  Commodity  .liran^e- 
ments  to  Assure  Equitahle  Prices  and  Adequate  Supplies  (mime¬ 
ographed),  United  Nations  Conference  on  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture,  May  18,  1943. 

38.  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
Egypt,  Eire,  France,  (Jreecc,  Haiti,  Hungary,  Iceland,  India, 
Italy,  Liberia,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Norway,  Poland,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
United  Kingdom,  United  States  of  America,  Uruguay.  Mem¬ 
bers  sending  no  voting  tlelcgations  were  Bolivia,  Colombia, 
Ciuatemala,  Honduras,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippine  Republic,  Syria,  Venezuela,  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

39-  Bolivia,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
Venezuela,  Yugoslavia. 


tions.‘“  The  thirty-three  members  included  five 
admitted  to  the  FAO  at  Copenhagen — Eire,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Switzerland. 

In  giving  the  Preparation  Commission  a  free 
hand  for  its  work,  the  Conference  “recommended 
that  the  Preparatory  Commission  should  consider 
(a)  the  principles  and  organization  involved  in  the 
Proposals  of  the  Director-General  and  in  any 
other  relevant  proposals  and  documents  (for  ex¬ 
ample  the  First  Report  of  the  Standing  Advisory 
Committee  on  Economics  and  Marketing);  (b) 
particular  proposals  applicable  to  particular  com¬ 
modities,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  scope  of  the 
Commission’s  recommendations  may  cover  any 
agricultural  products  including  forest  products  and 
fish  and  marine  products,  and  (c)  the  order  or 
precedence  to  be  given  to  consideration  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  products,  giving  priority  to  essential  food¬ 
stuffs.”'^^ 

The  Conference  invited  nineteen  governments 
to  send  voting  delegates  to  the  Commission:  three 
governments  not  in  the  FAO — the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  Argentina,  and  in  matters  af¬ 
fecting  rice,  the  main  food  of  1,000,000,000  persons, 
Siam;  and  sixteen  FAO  member  governments — 
Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  China,  Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Egypt,  France,  India, 
Netherlands,  Philippine  Republic,  Poland,  United 
Kingdom,  and  United  States  of  America.  The 
Conference  also  invited  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  send  two  non-voting  representatives, 
one  to  speak  for  the  Council  and  the  other  for 
the  Preparatory  Committee  on  Trade  and  Em¬ 
ployment,  and  each  of  four  other  intergovern¬ 
mental  organizations  to  send  non-voting  repre¬ 
sentatives — the  International  Labour  Organization, 
World  Health  Organization,  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund.  The  Conference  gave  the 
Preparatory  Commission  unlimited  authority  to 
consult  with  other  governments  and  agencies  about 
its  assignment.  It  recommended  that  each  govern¬ 
ment  member  of  FAO  not  represented  on  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Commission  should  be  entitled  to  send 

40.  Argentina,  Austria,  Finland,  Rumania,  Sweden,  Siam, 
Turkey. 

41.  Emergency  Economic  Committee  for  Europe,  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  International  Mon¬ 
etary  Fund,  Office  International  des  Epizooties,  United  Na¬ 
tions,  UNESCO,  UNTtRA,  International  Emergency  Food  Coun¬ 
cil,  International  Labor  Office,  and  the  World  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion.  Six  private  international  organizations  also  sent  observers. 
They  were  the  International  Cooperative  Alliance,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Agricultural  Protlucers,  the  World  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Trade  Unions,  the  Save  the  Children’s  International 
Union,  the  Conseil  International  des  Femmes,  World  Federa¬ 
tion  of  United  Nations  AssiK'iations. 

42.  Document  78,  cited. 
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one  observer  to  attend  the  Commission  with  a  right 
to  submit  memoranda  and  to  participate  in  the 
discussions  if  invited  to  do  so  by  the  Commission, 
but  without  a  right  to  vote,  or  to  sign  the  report 
which  the  Commission  will  eventually  issue.  It  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Commission  should  be  authorized 
to  invite  governments  not  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  as  well  as  intergovernmental  commodity 
organizations  to  submit  memoranda  or  appoint 
representatives  to  participate  in  discussions  of  par¬ 
ticular  items  in  which  they  have  special  interest."*^ 
The  arrangements  for  translating  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  findings  into  action  give  some  notion  of  how 
international  decisions  relating  to  economic  and 
social  questions  are  to  be  arrived  at  by  govern¬ 
ments  seeking  to  achieve  cooperation.  The  Con¬ 
ference  voted  that  “the  Commission  should  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  submit,  if  necessary,  an  interim  report 
to  the  Director-General  for  circulation  to  govern¬ 
ments  and  international  agencies,  and  thereafter, 
to  reconvene  for  the  purpose  of  considering  their 
observations  and  making  its  final  report.”  The  Pre¬ 
paratory  Commission  should  present  its  final  re¬ 
port  to  the  Director-General,  who  would  circulate 
it  to  member  governments  of  FAO  and  to  the  in¬ 
ternational  agencies  concerned,  and  would  obtain 
the  views  of  his  executive  Committee.  The  report 
should  then  be  considered  as  soon  as  possible  by 
an  FAO  conference,  which  would  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  United  Nations.  Director-Gen¬ 
eral  Orr  appointed  as  chairman  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission,  Stanley  M.  Bruce,  former  Australian 
High  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

COMMISSION  AT  WORK 
All  invited  governments  but  two  evinced  their 
continuing  interest  in  the  food  and  agricultural 
problem  by  sending  delegations  to  participate  in 
the  Preparatory  Commission.  The  two  exceptions 
are  among  the  leading  food  producing  countries — 
Argentina  and  the  Union  of  ^viet  Socialist  Repub¬ 
lics.  Argentina,  which  had  not  been  invited  to 
membership  in  the  FAO,  sent  an  observer,  but  the 
Soviet  Union  was  not  represented  at  all.  The  Soviet 
Union  took  part  in  the  United  Nations  food  con¬ 
ference  at  Hot  Springs  in  194^,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations  Interim  Commission  on 
Food  and  Agriculture  set  up  as  a  result  of  that 
conference.  It  was  presented  at  the  Quebec  confer¬ 
ence  where  the  Interim  Commission  became  the 
Permanent  FAO,  but  Moscow  authorized  its  repre¬ 
sentative  to  act  only  as  an  observer.  The  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  has  not  rejected  membership  in  FAO, 
but  it  has  not  joined  and  did  not  attend  the  Copen¬ 
hagen  Conference,  although  governments  of  four 
43.  Ibid. 


eastern  European  countries  with  which  it  has  close 
relations — Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  ! 
Rumania — sent  delegates  or  observers. 

The  absence  of  Russia  or  Argentina  or  both  from 
membership  in  a  world  food  program  might  jcop-  | 
ardize  the  workings  of  such  a  program.  The  non¬ 
member  would  always  be  able  to  make  available  I 
to  the  world  on  its  own  terms  commodities  con-  I 
trolled  by  a  World  Food  Board.  Moreover,  the  | 
countries  participating  in  an  international  plan  f 
might  attain  their  goal  of  improved  world  nutri-  I 
tion  more  rapidly  if  Argentine  and  Russian  food  I 
resources  were  at  their  disposal.  Yet  the  absence  of  [ 
Russia  and  Argentina  from  the  program  need  not  j 
prevent  the  administrators  of  a  World  Food  Board  I 
from  taking  the  production  of  those  two  countries  - 
into  account  in  setting  the  basic  price.  The  possi-  i 
bility  of  competition  from  non-member  countries,  [ 
moreover,  might  prevent  the  administrators  from  f 
setting  the  basic  price  above  true  world  normals. 
The  absence  of  Argentina  might  harm  the  pro¬ 
gram  more  than  the  absence  of  Russia.  The  pri¬ 
mary  concern  of  Russia  is  its  internal  development 
to  which  the  Five-Year  Plan  looks,  for  the  time 
being  at  least.  Argentina,  whose  economy,  on  the  s 
other  hand,  depends  on  exports  and  foodstuffs,  is  ' 
a  strong  competitor  for  world  agricultural  markets. 

SHORT-TERM  AND  LONG-TERM  GOALS  | 
The  resolution  of  the  Copenhagen  Conference 
which  set  up  the  Preparatory  Commission  called  ; 
for  the  development  of  a  program  to  benefit  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  of  agricultural  commodities  ■ 
for  a  long-term  period.  The  Conference  did  not 
intend  that  the  Commission  should  take  steps  to 
relieve  the  current  critical  lack  of  foodstuffs  in  1 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  report  of  a  Conference  Com-  i 
mittee  on  short-term  problems  was  referred  to  the  I 
Economic  and  Social  Council.  Short-term  prob¬ 
lems  at  the  present  time  are  the  responsibility  of  I 
UNRRA,  which  is  to  terminate  its  work  by  the  i 
end  of  June  1947,  and  the  International  Emergcnq  | 
Food  Council,  established  at  the  meeting  called  by  j 
the  FAO  in  May  1946.  j 

The  Preparatory  Commission,  however,  could 
usefully  examine  the  question  whether  a  sharp  line  ! 
should  be  drawn  between  long-term  and  short-  I 
term  problems  in  the  same  economic  field.  Policies  I 
followed  for  short-term  purposes  might  be  ad¬ 
justed  with  difficulty  to  the  proposals  for  long-term 
activity.  Moreover,  a  program  designed  to  deal 
with  emergency  as  well  as  long-term  food  prob¬ 
lems  could  allay  much  of  the  opposition  now  «* 
pressed  to  international  control.  The  need  for  emer¬ 
gency  action  is  obvious  and  widespread.  An  offi¬ 
cial  Hungarian  message  to  the  Copenhagen  Confer- 
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cnee  stated  that  the  general  quota  of  daily  calories 
in  Hungary  in  August  was  778,  augmented  by  200 
to  300  calories  more  for  laborers  and  office  workers. 
Heavy  workers  received  a  daily  quota  of  1,325  cal¬ 
ories,  a  little  over  half  the  minimum  called  for  in 
(he  World  Food  Survey. Even  in  the  presence  of 
this  food  crisis,  food  “surpluses”  already  exist.  The 
fisheries  of  Denmark  were  suffering  from  a  sur¬ 
plus  economy  at  the  very  time  the  Conference  met 
in  Copenhagen.  Under  Secretary  Dodd  predicted 
the  world-wide  piling  up  of  surpluses  because  “na¬ 
tional  agricultural  programs  [of  self-sufficiency]  in 
importing  countries  may  be  leading  to  a  reduction 
in  the  world’s  import  trade,  while  the  programs  in 
exporting  countries  may  be  tending  toward  an  in¬ 
crease  in  exportable  supplies.”'*’  The  clipped  raw 
wool  stocks  in  all  countries  on  June  30,  1946, 
amounted  to  five  billion  pounds,  a  surplus  equal 
to  world  production  for  two  years."*’*  The  possi¬ 
bility  that  cocoa  surpluses  would  accumulate  caused 
the  British  government  on  November  20  to  set  up 
a  national  cocoa  buffer  stocks  program.'*’*’  Taking 
the  present  dilemma  of  shortages  and  surpluses  into 
account,  the  Preparatory  Commission  might  con¬ 
ceivably  devise  a  program  sufficiently  flexible  to 
cope  with  today’s  problems  and  bring  about  im¬ 
provement  on  a  long-term  basis. 

INTERNATIONAL  ACTION  PROBLEM 

The  establishment  of  the  Preparatory  Commis¬ 
sion  testifies  to  the  growing  readiness  of  many  gov¬ 
ernments  to  explore  their  problems  together,  al¬ 
though  they  have  not  yet  shown  readiness  to  act 
together  to  overcome  these  problems,  especially  in 
the  economic  field.  The  serious  discussion  of  long¬ 
term  international  action  in  food  and  agricultural 
affairs  is  itself  a  novelty,  however,  and  any  program 
of  action  that  governments  might  ultimately  adopt 
as  a  result  of  the  studies  of  the  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mission  would  probably  be  limited  at  first.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  G.  S.  H.  Barton,  Canadian  Deputy  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  delegate  to  the  Commission, 
governments  tend  to  go  slowly  in  exploring  this 
new  ground.'**’  “It  would  be  a  mistake  for  the  Com- 

44-  Cited. 

45-  Dodd,  Press  Release  30,  cited,  p.  3. 

45a.  Report  from  International  Wool  Tall{s  (London),  No¬ 
vember  1946,  State  Department  Press  Release  818,  November 
15>  >946- 

45b.  New  Yorl(  Times,  November  21,  1946. 

.t6.  FAO  Press  Release  31.  Statement  by  G.  S.  H.  Barton  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  on  World  Foorl 
Proposals,  November  i,  1946. 


mission  to  attempt  too  much  at  the  outset,”  Barton 
said.  “Governments  may  be  hesitant  to  adopt  far- 
reaching  plans  based  on  techniques  that  have  yet 
to  prove  that  they  can  be  put  into  successful  opera¬ 
tion.  It  is  likely  that  more  will  be  accomplished  in 
the  long-run  by  this  Commission  if  it  brings  for¬ 
ward  recommendations  of  relatively  limited  scope 
that  can  be  expanded  and  built  upon  as  experience 
is  gained  than  by  attempting  to  formulate  all-em¬ 
bracing,  all-inclusive  schemes,  however  well<onsid- 
ered  they  may  be.” 

The  controversy  about  the  form  and  function  of 
a  world  food  program  is  fundamentally  a  contro¬ 
versy  also  over  national  sovereignty.  The  sugges¬ 
tions  made  by  the  United  States  to  the  Preparatory 
Commission  reflect  a  belief  that  international  coop¬ 
eration  which  safeguards  sovereignty  can  prove 
useful.  Orr,  however,  has  called  for  cooperation 
through  action  that  would  ignore  national  sover¬ 
eignty.  His  own  Food  Board  proposals,  he  said  at 
Copenhagen,  “would  force  governments  to  give  up 
some  of  their  national  sovereignty.  In  the  years  be¬ 
tween  wars  there  were  international  agreements 
for  limiting  the  production  and  distribution  of 
goods.  If  nations  were  willing  to  yield  part  of  their 
sovereignty  to  perpetual  scarcity  in  the  interests  of 
trade,  they  should  be  willing  to  yield  at  least  as 
much  to  create  a  world  of  plenty  in  the  interests  of 
the  people.”"*^ 

The  mere  “recommendations”  of  intergovern¬ 
mental  agencies  have  seldom  carried  weight  in  the 
past  yet,  if  the  Preparatory  Commission  decides 
against  the  absolute  concept  of  sovereignty  and  rec¬ 
ommends  that  the  world  set  up  some  variation  of 
the  Orr  Food  Board  or  the  United  Kingdom  Buf¬ 
fer  Stocks  Authority,  the  chief  burden  for  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  world  economy  will  remain  on  indi¬ 
vidual  governments.  National  states  in  the  past 
have  not  hesitated  to  seek  their  own  prosperity  at 
the  expense  of  others.  Participating  in  a  program 
for  cooperative  international  economic  action,  states 
would  need  also  to  follow  national  policies  designed 
to  assist  not  only  themselves,  but  other  states  as 
well.  “Full  employment  with  reasonable  wages  not 
only  in  agriculture  but  also  in  industry  seems  to  be 
the  solution  to  our  main  problems,”  P.  R.  Viljoen, 
delegate  of  the  Union  of  ^uth  Africa,  said  at  Cop¬ 
enhagen.  “This  cannot  be  overemphasized,  as  the 
attainment  of  this  happy  result  must  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  depend  upon  national  action.”^® 

47.  Fifth  Plenary  Meetinft,  Proceedings,  cited,  p.  5. 

48.  Seventh  Plenary  Meeting,  Proceedings,  cite*!. 
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Coordination  of  Special  Agencies 

By  O.  K.  D.  Ringvvood  and  Blair  Bolles 


International  cooperation  now  means  cooperation 
among  organizations  as  well  as  among  nations.  So 
many  intergovernmental  organizations,  each  deal¬ 
ing  with  some  topical  matter,  have  come  into  being 
that  they  could  obstruct  each  other  if  they  per¬ 
formed  their  tasks  in  complete  independence.  The 
United  Nations  and  the  various  organizations 
themselves  recognize  this  danger,  and  have  taken 
positive,  measures  during  the  past  year  to  coordi¬ 
nate  their  work  so  as  to  help  and  complement  one 
another.’  The  chief  means  of  coordination  is  the 
establishment  of  a  formal  relationship  between  the 
autonomous  specialized  agencies  and  the  United 
Nations  through  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
(ECOSOC)  as  provided  by  Articles  57  and  63  of  the 
UN  Charter.  The  agencies  are  free  to  decide  when 
they  will  make  agreements  with  the  UN.  The  di¬ 
rectors  of  the ‘International  Bank,  for  instance,  have 
postponed  the  drafting  of  an  agreement  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  now  be  “premature  to  attempt 
to  define  the  exact  scope  and  nature”  of  the  Bank’s 
cooperation  with  the  UN  by  writing.^ 

The  intention  to  bind  together  the  interests  and 
policies,  even  the  operations,  of  the  various  agen¬ 
cies  which  already  are  linked  or  are  about  to  be 
linked  separately  to  the  ECOSOC  is  underscored 
in  the  agreement  between  the  FAO  and  the  UN: 
“The  Food  and  .Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  affirms  its  intention  of  cooperating 
in  whatever  further  measures  may  be  necessary  to 
make  coordination  of  the  activities  of  specialized 
agencies  and  those  of  the  United  Nations  fully  ef¬ 
fective.”^ 

The  three  agreements  drafted  in  1946 — with  the 
FAO,  the  ILO,  and  UNESCO — are  not  identical, 
although  they  are  basically  similar.  The  UN  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  ILO  the  right  to  ask  the  International 
Court  for  advisory  opinions,  but  required  that 
UNESCO  and  FAO  obtain  permission  from  the 
ECOSOC  for  requests  they  might  wish  to  make  of 
the  Court.  The  Copenhagen  Conference  accepted 
the  draft  agreement,  but  it  instructed  the  FAO 
Director-General  to  sign  it  without  an  article  on 
the  Court,  and  to  continue  discussions  with  UN 
in  order  to  gain  for  FAO  what  the  ILO  had  ob¬ 
tained.  The  question  of  site  affects  each  of  the  three 
specialized  agencies  differently.  The  FAO,  tem- 
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porarily  in  Washington,  agreed  to  establish  its  per- 
manent  headquarters  at  UN  headquarters  provided 
that  would  be  a  suitable  site  for  FAO  work.  The 
ILO,  temporarily  in  Montreal,  is  to  consult  with 
the  UN  before  making  a  decision  about  permanent 
headquarters.  The  UNESCO  already  has  a  perma- 
nent  headquarters  in  Paris. 

Each  of  the  three  agencies  has  agreed  to  consult 
with  the  UN  in  the  preparation  of  annual  budgets. 
The  UN  and  the  agencies  will  regularly  exchange 
information.  The  agencies  will  act  on  recommen¬ 
dation  from,  and  will  report  to,  the  UN  on  ac¬ 
tion  taken.  The  agencies  and  the  UN  will  coordi¬ 
nate  their  collection,  analysis,  and  publication  of 
statistics.  The  agencies  may  participate  without 
voting  in  the  meetings  of  the  ECOSOC,  its  com¬ 
missions  and  committees,  the  General  Assembly 
and  its  main  committees,  and  the  Trusteeship 
Council  when  those  organs  are  considering  items  in 
which  the  specialized  agencies  have  an  interest. 
The  agencies  will  aid  the  Security  Council  by  giv¬ 
ing  it  information  and  helping  to  carry  out  its  de¬ 
cisions  to  impose  sanctions  or  to  take  other  meas¬ 
ures.  To  encourage  change  when  change  is  desir¬ 
able,  the  agreements  authorize  the  UN  Secretary- 
General  and  the  heads  of  the  agencies  to  make  such 
supplemental  agreements  as  are  necessary."*  Final 
approval  of  the  agreements  was  called  for  in  the 
agenda  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  UN. 

At  the  same  time  the  specialized  agencies  have 
been  working  out  methods  for  collaborating  direct¬ 
ly  with  one  another.  The  agencies  attend  each 
other’s  conference  meetings.  The  International 
Bank  and  the  International  Fund  have  established 
a  joint  standing  committee  of  the  Executive  Direc¬ 
tors  of  each  agency.  The  FAO  Standing  Advisory 
Committees  on  Nutrition  and  Agriculture  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Copenhagen  Conference  that  the 
FAO  set  up  joint  committees  with  the  WHO  on 
nutrition  and  hygiene.  FAO  committees  proposed 
also  that  the  agency  set  up  with  the  ILC)  a  joint 
committee  on  social  security  for  agricultural  popu¬ 
lations  and  with  UNESCO  a  joint  committee  on 
rural  education.’ 

4.  A  discussion  of  the  three  agreements  is  contained  in  State 
Department  Publication  No.  2600,  The  Economic  and  Social 
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by  John  G.  Winant,  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Council  (Wash¬ 
ington,  1946),  pp.  20-25. 
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